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unidentified " Mr. W. H. " If the triangular situation is necessary to the play, 
then by all means, on with the play! 

Actually, of course, the apparent progress which critics have noted in 
Shakespeare's plays, from youthful buoyancy through embitterment to some 
sort of hard-won serenity, is not necessarily different from what all of us experi- 
ence in some degree in this miserable and naughty world. No dramatic situa- 
tion, no intrigue, is needed to explain it, and the practice of drawing large 
inferences from the. Sonnets, is, if dramatically justifiable, a biographical im- 
pertinence. Nevertheless, as aforesaid, on with the play ! The play, as a play, 
is good. 

Another factor that enters into the reality of the result is the judiciousness 
of the style. As Mr. A. W. Pollard remarks in his introductory note: "It is 
extraordinarily hard to make Elizabethans talk without their talk jarring on 
the reader who has even a slight acquaintance with Elizabethan English as 
incongruous and impossible. The talk in this play seldom jars." The reason 
would seem to be that the authors, resisting the temptation to indulge in a 
pseudo-Shakespearean, pseudo-poetic diction, have taken their cue from 
Shakespeare's prose passages — ^his fascinating and too little noticed prose pas- 
sages. It is in these, often, that one finds that lucidity and restraint which 
offsets the effect of the "thick crowding fancies", and which is necessary to 
complete one's conception of Shakespeare's mind. Moreover, one cannot put 
the Shakespeare of the poetic passages into a play or a story; all that one could 
do would be, very crudely, to personify and dramatize his literary imagination. 



Will Shakespeare: A Four-Act Drama in Blank Verse. By Clemence 
Dane. New York: the Macmillan Company. 

As Mr. Bax and Mr. Rubinstein aim at dramatic reality, where truth is want- 
ing. Miss Dane inclines to romance. The former appears to be the preferable 
alternative. Since the artist must have some principle or instinct to guide 
him — something that will help him out when first-hand knowledge or intuition 
fails — it is better for him to say, "Let us, at worst, be dramatic," than to say, 
"Let us, at all events, be romantic." Whatever is trtily dramatic is at least 
human: the point of view of the drama is the humanistic point of view. 
The playwright is almost of necessity, many-sided, skeptical, a good judge of 
values in the ordinary sense. 

Miss Dane goes distinctly farther than do Messrs. Bax and Rubinstein — 
decidedly too far, it may be thought — ^in representing Shakespeare as a kind of 
romantic, literary Dick Whittington, terribly conscious of his genius and of his 
destiny, setting off for London, in spite of his wife's entreaties, and brutally 
accusing that singularly sensitive and prescient woman of having deluded him 
into a marriage on the false plea of necessity. Shakespeare, as he goes out of the 
house, visibly bears upon his back the burden of all his future glories. He is, 
indeed, not merely a romantic Dick Whittington, but a romantic monster. He 
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talks, not as the Shakespeare of the Stratford period might be supposed to have 
talked, but as Shakespeare at the height of his career might be supposed to have 
expressed himself if he had learned nothing of tolerance, pity, or charity. He 
is as selfish as a young cub, and at the same time as deliberate as an old 
philosopher, and as confident as a genius with the bays already bound about 
his temples. 

The truth is that he and his wife are really not persons of flesh and blood, but 
rather semi-allegorical figures representing the conflict of the eternal feminine 
with masculine genius. It seems almost a pity that this fable of love and fate 
and frustration should be linked to the author of Hamlet, who knew very well 
how to keep his feet on the ground, however his imagination might soar: a kind 
of abstraction and generalization of character, grandeur at the expense of an 
attenuated humanity, is the last sin of which we can conceive him ever guilty. 

It is not without significance that one of the most thrilling passages in Miss 
Dane's play is that in which Anne, standing in the midst of the players who 
have come to take Will with them to London, finds herself siu-rounded by the 
shadows of Shakespeare's future creations. This excursion into symbolism has 
the true romantic thrill. In the shadowy region between dream and reality 
Miss Dane seems quite at home, and she manages the transition in Anne's 
mind from troubled perception to hallucination with real skill. There is a sort 
of metaphysical reality here, which has an eflfect of its own. Perhaps in every 
self the partition that divides the normal from the super-normal is really as 
thin as this scene suggests; and the intrusion of "shadows" and "shapes" into 
common life is by no means such an artistic error as is the misrepresentation of 
human nature. 

The characterization in the play is, as has been suggested, very imeven. In 
the first act Shakespeare is little better than a cad, and Anne has nearly all the 
poetry to herself. That a woman of such literary gifts could not have made a 
place for herself in her husband's mind seems extraordinary, except on the sup- 
position that Shakespeare was singularly incapable of appreciating poetic feel- 
ing in others. What really accounts for it is the modern romantic doctrine of 
love as a kind of demon. This "Shakespeare" is already suflFering from the 
love imagined by Swinburne and Rossetti; he is afflicted with the romantic 
malady — ^Dan Cupid has nothing to do with his case. 

Certainly, to the Shakespeare of the plays, love is a very potent thing, as it 
was to Chaucer — 

"The god of love, a benedicUe . . ." 

But it is not an obsession. Ambition and jealousy drive men mad, but so does 
not love, though it may lead to the folly of an Antony. Romeo's case is per- 
fectly intelligible on ptu-ely human grounds; it is a simple illustration — naive, 
if you wUl — of the old, old tragedy of true love frustrated. But it seems to 
one that Shakespeare would have been no more capable of elevating to the 
dignity of fate a romantic flirtation like this imaginary Shakespeare's affair 
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with the "dark lady" than he would have been of writing those lines of Francis 
Thompson which describe the poet as fated — 

"The impitiable deemon. 
Beauty, to adore and dream on." 

He seems to have understood both love and beauty too robustly to persist in 
an effort to embrace the shadow of either. 

What, again, can be said of the propriety of making Henslowe, that man of 
business, talk to Anne in a manner somewhat reminiscent of the clown in 
Twelfth Night? One does not so much refer to his habit of addressing her as 
"Madonna" — ^though this is almost a mannerism of Olivia's clown — ^as to the 
character of his wit, which Shakespeare's conttemporaries would have rec- 
ognized as stage wit. 

In the end the difficulty of bridging the gulf between modern romance and 
Shakespearean passion appears to become extreme. Shakespeare, having 
accidentally caused the death of Marlowe in a scuffle provoked by the presence 
of the "dark lady" in Marlowe's room, is brought before the Queen; and 
Elizabeth philosophizes him out of the dumps and into a grim working mood 
with a refined pessimism that our best modern pessimists could hardly excel. 
Thereupon Shakespeare, with a heart as bleak as only the thoroughly dis- 
illusioned romantic heart can be, sits down to compose As You Like It! 

At times. Miss Dane's play shows life and passion; but as a whole it is less 
Elizabethan than romantic and more poetic than human. One does not get 
genuineness by importing a modern mood into a former time as if it were a 
means of understanding the past. Rather one understands oneself and one's 
own time better by trying to tmderstand those who lived before us in the light 
of the ideas that they themselves entertained. Miss Dane seems to say that the 
Elizabethans, whatever they said or did, were really romanticists, pessimists — 
in short, moderns, without realizing the fact. One thing, at least, seems pretty 
certain: When Shakespeare left Anne to go to London, he either supposed that 
he was doing her no wrong, or if he thought otherwise, thought poorly of him- 
self. Rousseau had not yet invented the doctrine that genius may do about 
as it likes. 



